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INFLUENCE OF THE PICTURE SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION. 

In this day of pictures, when many are anx- 
iously inquiring where these things will end; 
every friend of children ought to reflect on the 
useand abuse of the picture system, and the 
ultimate tendency of introducing them into 
school-books. 

In regard to the utility of such pictures, there 
aretwo opinions. One class of men, and their 
number is not small, believe that all pictures 
are useless, They do not regard them as posi- 
tively mischievous, except in so far as they en- 
gross the attention and time of the young, and 
encroach upon the contents of the purse. 

Could some parents have the full quota of labor, 
which their mistaken views :of Education or 
their avarice demands of their child, and could 
the picture be affurded gratis, they would have 
nothing to say. 

Another class believe in the utility of pictures, 
but differ greatly in their views of the extent 
to which the system should be carried. 

Some suppese that they should be confined to 
the mere illustration of science; others think 
they may be studied, as so many .lessons of 
themselves. There are-some also, who would 
use engravings of a good character to cultivate 
the taste, the imagination, and the habits of at- 
tention and observation. 


Iam well acquainted with a father, who-se- 
lects from books and periodicals the best en- 
gravings he can find, pastes into a book, and 
presents them to his infaut as soon as they will 
pay them the least attention. He has found 
that when they come to go abroad, among ob- 
jects of which they have before seen represen- 
tations, they observe them with much more in- 
terest than they would otherwise have done. 

Besides this, they return to the study of their 





pictures, on a future occasion, with new inter- 
est and increased delight. Sometimes the mere 
infant will study its picture-book silently, for an 
hour together. 

Again, there is another and a very numerous 
and increasing class of the community, whese 
great object, in the use of engravings, seems to be 
to amuse. All books, papers, periodicals, school- 
rooms, and even parlors, are to be strewed in 
profusion with pictures ; not so much to illus- 
trate science or cultivate taste, imagination, or 
the mental facuities, as to please; or as some 
of them say, to make children happy. They 
aie willing they should study, but the objects 
to which they would have their attent:on di- 
rected, are only such as can be observed and 
studied as mere play. They are wholly oppos- 
ed to pressing upon the juvenile attention, that 
which is not made alluring by pictures or con- 
versation, or both. 

‘In conformity with the views of this portion 
of the community, a consid2rable number of 
writers have turned their attention to the art of 
juvenile book-making. All children’s books, 
even those of ihe gravest character and for the 
gravest purposes, must be highly embellished, 
often with the richest engravings. Ordinary 
cuts will not answer; and bocks without cuts 
meet with a reception still less favorable. 

Foremost in the list of those, who have for- 
warded the picture system, is the popular author 
under the fictitious name of Peter Parley. This 
author, while he has written some books in a 
most excellent style, and led many minds into 
the same track, has published others, which, 
were it not for their engravings, would neither 
instruct nor amuse, and some which would ob- 
viously mislead. 

Those who measure every thing by what 
they call its uéility, declare loudly against all 
this. “ Let the course be pursued a few years 
longer,” say they, “ and our youth are ruined.” 
« Even now,” they continue to observe, * chil- 
dren will not read as they once did. If a book 
is not full of pretty pictures, it is untouched ; 
even a school-book that does not abound with 
them’has no charms.” 

But'the evil, it is added, has gone further. 
They will not study anything however beautified, 
as they once did. The book which is set off 
with the finest engravings, is not now studied 
with half the intensity of interest with which 





books were thirty years ago, which had no pie- 
tures. ; 

When just received, the pictures are run 
over hastily ; and perhaps some of the-shortest 
stories or articles partially perused. It is then 
thrown aside; or if its lessons are resumed, it 
is only as drudgery, or with the same disrelish 
with which the epicure returns to plain food 
after having lived a considerable time on deli- 
cacies. 

It is insisted, that even adults are in some 
measure affected with the same form of mental 
disease. The cry for short chapters in the 
gravest works, and on the gravest ‘subjects ; 
short articles in the newspaper and magazine, 
short prayers and short sermons, is supposed to 
be increased, if it is not. produced, by the picture 
system. Nothing will go down now, we are 
told, till it is highly seasoned to please the ca- 
price of a capricious stomach. 

While, however, we admit the justness of 
many of these views, and regret the existence 
in the public mind of any disposition to confound 
study and play, business and relaxation, we can- 
not admit that all the mischief alluded to arises 
from this source—the picture mania. We be- 
lieve that the injudicious portion of Parley’s 
books, and of others ofa similar stamp, have had 
their influence. But we believe that.much of 
the evil lies deeper than all this, even im the do- 
mestic and social habits. Artificial wants have 
multiplied disproportionally to the means which 
most families enjoy of gratifying them: this 
involves parents in a perpetual whirl: of occupa- 
tion, which leaves neither time, nor strength, 
nor disposition, for thought. Sometimes occu- 
pations are followed, almost nothing is read 
but the newspaper ; and nothing -but business, 
and fashion, and amusements, conversed’upon. 
Under such ‘circumstances, in a moral and in« 
teliectual atmosphere so unfavorable, how can 
the love of knowledge or the habit of thought be 
implanted? Or if implanted by the labor of the 
teacher, how can it thrive? 

When we look at the actual condition of most 
families in this busy, money-seeking,-communi- 
ty—even christian families; we cease ‘to won- 
der at the unwillingness to study, ‘of ‘which so 
many of our most thorough teachers of common, 
sabbath, and high schools, complain. There is 
room, it seems to me, to account for it, where 
we know serious-charges to bring against ‘the 


picture system.: and ‘J am even inclined to'think, 
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that the pieture system is only the natural but 
noxious growth of a soil already prepared by 
parent mistake and neglect. Still its tendency 
in some instances, whether it shall be found to 
sustain the relation of cause or effect, is most 
unhappy; and it becomes the intellectual no 
less than the moral guardians of the rising 
generation to arrest the evil; if possible, before 
it bears off like « mighty flood, every vestige 
of that national character for which we were 
once pre-eminent, 


SELF-CULTURE. 
AN ADDRESS INTRODUCTORY TO THE FRANKLIN 
LECTURES. 
BY WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 
WE differ from Dr. Channing in many points 


which we deem of vital importance to the com- | 


munity ; but there are, nevertheless, in all his 
writings, so many just views of human nature ; 
and so many great truths brought forward, that 
we have been compelled, by that best of all 
compulsion, to read them again and again. To 
us they have exhibited o morality thu uwst fer- 
vid, and also the conviction of the writer in the 
strongest light. To a sincere man, and especi- 
ally to one so highly gifted, the utmost reyer- 
ence is due. When under the powerful spell 
of a mighty mind, we are ever carried away in 
admiration ; and how often do minds, potent in 
intellect, carry us away, we know not whither, 
while morality is prostrated before us. If we 
could measure men only by the good they have 
done, or intended to do, such writers as the one 
before us would stand among the first worthy 
our esteem; but we, alas! are blinded by the 
dust of this world, and travel on our journey 
with eyes half closed, and sometimes with hearts 
wholly so, 

Dr. Channing is a Unitarian. 
thing come from a Unitarian? My worthy 
friend, it is quite possible. You have heard of 
the good Samaritan. Admitted that a Unita- 
rian is in error on one or two indifferent matters ; 
we have nothing to do with the Unitarian, but 
with the man. 

Let us look at the man. 
will not be without error. Shall we condemn 
him for his error? Hush! we also are men. 
Shall we censure him for his opinions? For- 
bear, ye know not the evidence upon which 
these opinions are founded. Shall we pity him? 
Pity is not an act of the will, it is of sponta- 
neous growth; it is an impulse of the heart. 
What, then, shall we do? We will hear him: 

SE.F-cuLtureE, the highest, the most sublime 
of all] human occupations, the preparation of the 
heart and mind for peace and happiness on 
earth, and everlasting glory in heaven ; the train- 
ing of the individual to intelligence, to virtue, 


Can any good 


If he be a man, he 


to usefulness, to charity. 
of this self-same charity. 

Let it be remembered that, as we have often 
said, it is the Education which a man gives to 
himself after the school discipline is ended, that 
determines what he shall be. Jt isthe daily 
habit of self-improvment, self-teaching, self- 
training, and discipline; that makes him wise or 
simple, weak or strong, an honest man or despi- 
cable knave—Education never stops. The 
world will educate us for the dominions of the 
evil one; but for an inward and upward force 
greater than without, this is the mental and mor- 
al energy of the soul, given and sustained from 
on high. 

We have mental! and moral powers given us 
for exercise—they will be exercised. The on- 
| ly question is, how shall they be exercised 
aright? It is not only man’s duty to know this, 
but to do it also. 


Would we had more 





This is self-culture. Itis the power of form- 
| ing ourselves ; every man will accomplish in 

this work, who humbly and sincerely asks the 
| Father of Lights for assistance. He will then 
| tind 1t necessary to rise from the earthly to the 
| spiritual, give his affections and passions a holy 
| and true guidance,—to know bimself by the 
| power and direction of him “who knew what 
was in man.” 

To revert, however, to this work, the author 
says, 

“T am first to unfold the idea of self-culture ; and 
this, in its most general form, may easily be seized. 
To cultiyate any thing, be it a plant, an animal, a 
mind, is to make it grow. Growth, expansion is the 
end. 

“Nothing admits culture but that which has a prin- 
ciple of life capable of being expanded. He, there- 
fore, who does what he can to unfold all his powers 
and capacities, especially his nobler ones, so as to be- 
come a well-proportioned, vigorous, excellent, happy 
being, practises self-culture. 

‘This culture, of course, has various branches, 
corresponding to. the different capacities of human 
nature; but, though varidus, they are intimately 
united and make progress together. 

“The soul, which our philosophy divides into various 
capacities, is still one essence, one life ; and it ex- 
erts at the same moment, and blends in the same act, 
its various energies of thought, feeling, and voli- 
tion. 

“Accordingly, in a wise self-culture, all the princi- 
ples of our nature grow at once by joint harmonious 
action, just as all parts of the plant are unfolded to- 
gether. When, therefore, you hear of different 
branches of self-improvement, you will not think of 
them as distinct processes going on independently of 
each other, and requiring each its own separate 
means. Still, a distinct consideration of these is 
needed to a full comprehension of the subject, and 
these I shall proceed to unfold. 

“First, self-culture is moral, a branch of singular 











importance. When a man looks into himself, ke \to aspire after likeness to him, is the noblest growth 


discovers two distinct orders or kinds of principles 
which it behooves him especially to comprehend. He 
discovers desires, appetites, passions, which termi. 
nate in himself, which crave and seck bis own inter. 
est, gratification, distinction ; and he discovers anojh. 
er principle, an antagonist to these, which is impar. 
tial, disinterested, universal, enjoining on him a ye. 
gard to the rights and happiness of other beings, anj 
laying on him obligations which must be discharged, 
cost what they may, or however they may clash with 
his particular pleasure or gain. 


‘No man, however narrowed to his own interest, 
however hardened by selfishness, can deny that thera 
springs up within him a great idea in oppositien to 
interest, the idea of duty, that an inward voice calls 
him more or less distinctly to revere and exercise, 
impartial justice, and universal good will. 

“This disinterested principle in human nature we 
call sometimes reason, sometimes conscience, some- 
times the moral sense or faculty. But, be its name 
what it may, it is a real principle in each of us; and 
it is the supreme power within us, to be cultivated 
above all others, for on its culture the right develop. 
ment of all others depends. 

“The passions indeed may be stronger than the con- 
science, may lift up a louder voice ; but their clam. 
mour differs wholly from the tone of command in 
which the conscience speaks. They are not clothed 
with its authority, its binding power. In their very 
triumphs they are rebuked by the moral piinciple, 
and often cower before its still deep menacing 
voice. 

“No part of self-knowledge is more important than 
to discern clearly these two great principles, the self- 
seeking and the disinterested ; and the most impor- 
tant part of self-culture is to depress the former, and 
to exalt the latter, or to enthrone the sense of duty 
within us. 

“There are no limits to the growth of this moral 
force in man, if he will cherish it faithfully. There 
have been men, whom no power in the universe 
could turn from the right, to whom death in its most 
dreadful form has been less dreaded, than trans- 
gression of the inward law of universal justice and 
love. 

“In the next place, self-culture is religious. When 
we look into ourselves, we discover powers which 
link us with this outward, visible, finite, ever chan- 
ging world. We have sight and other senses to dis- 
cern, and limbs and various faculties to secure and 
appropriate, the material creation ; and we have too 
a power, which cannot stop at what we see and han- 
dle, at what exists within the bounds of space and 
time ; which seeks for the intinite, uncreated Cause; 
which cannot rest till it ascend to the eternal, all- 
comprehending Mind. This we call the religious 
principle, and its grandeur cannot be exaggerated by 
human language ; for it marks out a being destined 
for higher communion than with the visible universe. 
To develope this, is eminently to educate our- 
selves. ‘ 

“The true idea of God, unfolded clearly and livingly 
within us, and moving us to adore and obey him, and 
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in human, and, I may add, in celestial natures. The 
religious principle and the moral are intimately con- 
nected, and grow together ; the former is indeed the 
perfection and highest manifestation of the latter ; 
they are both disinterested. 

“It is the essence of true religion to recognise and 
adore in God the attributes of imperial justice and 
universal love, and to hear him commanding us in the 
conscience to become what we adorn. 

“Again. Self-culture is intellectual. We cannot 
look into ourselves without discovering the intellec- 
tual principle, the power which thinks, reasons, and 
judges—the power of seeking and acquiring truth. 
This, indeed, we are in no danger of overlooking. 
The intellect being the great instrument by which 
men compass their wishes, it draws more attention 
than any of our other powers. 

“When we speak to men of improving themselves, 
the first thought which occurs to them ‘is, that they 
must cultivate their understanding, and get know. 
ledge and skill. 

“By education, men mean almost exclusively intel- 
lectual training : for this schools and colleges are in- 
stituted ; and to this the moral and religious disci- 
pline of the young is sacrificed. 

“Now I reverence, as much as any man, the intel- 
lect; but let us never exalt it above the moral prin- 
ciple. With this it is most intimately connected. In 
this its culture is founded, and to exalt this is its 
highest aim. 

“Whoever desires that his intellect may grow up to 
soundness, to healthy vigor, must begin with moral 
discipline. Reading and study are not enough to 
perfect the power of thought. One thing above all 
isneedful, and that is, the disinterestedness which is 
the very soul of virtue. 

“To gain truth, which is the great object of the un- 
derstanding, I must seek it disinterestedly. Here is the 
first and grand condition of intellectual progress. I 
must choose to receive the truth, no matter how it 
bears on myself. I must follow it, no matter where 
it leads, what interests it opposes, to what persecu- 
tion or loss it lays me open, from what party it severs 
me, or to what party it allies. Without this fairness 
of mind, which is only another phrase for disinterest- 
ed love of truth, great native powers of understanding 
are perverted and led astray ; genius runs wild ; 
‘the light within us becomes darkness.’ - The 
subtlest reasoners, for want of this, cheat themselves 
as well as others, and become entangled in the web 
of their own sophistry. 

“Tt is a fact, well known in the history of science 
and philosophy, that men, gifted by nature with singu- 
lar intelligence, have broached the grossest errors, 
and even sought to undermine the grand primitive 
truths on which human virtue, dignity, and hope de- 
pend : and, on the other hand, I have known instances 
of men, of naturally moderate powers of mind, who, 
by a disinterested love of truth and their fellow crea- 
tures, have gradually risen to no small force and en- 
largement of thought. 

“Some of the most useful teachers in the pulpit and 
in schools have owed their power of enlightening 
others, not so much to any natural superiority, as to 





their minds, to their readiness to live and die for the 
truth. 

“4 man, who rises above himself, looks from an em- 
inence on nature and Providence, on society and 
life. Thought expands, as by a natural elasticity, 
when the pressure of selfishness is removed. The 
moral and religious principles of the soul, generously 
cultivated, fertilize the intellect. Duty, faithfully 
performed opens the mind to truth, both being of one 
family, alike immutable, universal, and everlast- 
ing.” 

To build up that strength of mind, which ap- 
prehends and cleaves to great universal truths, 
is the highest intellectual self-culture. In each 
of these the improvement of the soul consists, in 
raising it above what is narrow, particular, in- 
dividual, selfish, to the universal and unconfined 
narrowness of intellect and heart—this is the 
degradation, from which a!] culture aims to res- 
cue the human being. 

Two branches of self-culture, which have 
been almost entirely overlooked in the educa- 
tion of the people, the author enlarges up- 
on — 

“In looking at our nature, we discover, among its 
admirable endowments, the sense or petception of 
beauty. We see the germ of this in every human 
being ; and there is no power which admits greater 
cultivation : and why should it not be cherished in 
all? It deserves remark, that the provision for this 
principléMis infinite in the universe. There is but a 
very minute portion of the creation which we can 
turn into food and clothes, or gratification for the 
body ; but the whole creation may be used to minis- 
ter to the sense of beauty. Beauty is an all-pervad- 
ing presence ; it unfolds in the numberless flowers 
of the spring ; it waves in the branches of the trees, 
and the green blades of grass ; it haunts the depths 
of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of 
the shell and the precious stone : and not only these 
minute objects, but the ocean, the mountains, the 
clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting 
sun—all overflow with beauty. The universe is its 
temple; and those men who are alive to it, ccnnot 
lift their eyes without feeling themselves encom- 
passed with it on every side. Now this beauty is so 
precious, the enjoyments it gives are ¢o refined and 
pure, so congenial with our tenderest and noblest 
feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful to 
think of the multitude of men as living in the midst 
of it, and living almost as blind to it, as if, instead of 
this fair earth and glorious sky, they were tenants of 
a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost to the world by 
the want of culture of this spiritual endowment. 
Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to see its 
walls lined with the choicest pictures of Raphael, 
and every spare nook filled with statues of the most 
exquisite workmanship, and that I were to learn that 
neither man, woman, nor child, ever cast an eye at 
these miracles of art, how should I feel their priva- 
tion ; how should I want to open their eyes, and to 
help them to comprehend and feel the loveliness and 
grandeur which in vain courted their notice ! But 


ofa diviner artist ; and how much would his exis- 
tence be elevated, could he see the glory which 
shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions, and 
moral expression! I have spoken only of the 
beauty of nature ; but how much of this mysterious 
charm is found in the elegant arts, and especially in 
literature 2 The best books have most beauty. The 
greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beauty, 
and they win their way most surely and deeply into 
the soul when arrayed in this their natural and fit 
attire. Now no man receives the true culture of a 
man, in whom the sensibility to the beautiful is not 
cherished ; and I know of no condition in life from 
which it should be excluded. Of all luxuries, this is 
the cheapest and most at hand ; and it seems to me 
to be most important to those conditions, where 
coarse labor tends to give a grossness to the mind. 
From the diffusion of the sense of beauty in ancient 
Greece, and of the taste for music in modern Ger- 
many, we learn that the people at large may partake 
of refined gratifications which have hitherto been 
thought to be necessarily restricted to a few. 

‘“‘ What beauty is, is a question which the most 

penetratig minds have not satisfactorily answered ; 
nor, were ! able, is this the place for discussing it. 
But one thing I would say, the beauty of the outward 
creation is intimately related to the lovely, grand, in- 
teresting attributes of the soul: it is the emblem or 
expression of these. 
“Matter becomes beautiful to us, when it seems 
to lose its material aspect, its inertness, finiteness, 
and gtossness, and by the ethereal lightness of its 
forms and motions seems to apptoach spirit ; when 
it images to us pure and gentle affections ; when it 
spreads out into a vastness which is a shadow of the 
Infinite ; or, when, in more awful shapes and move- 
ments, it speaks of the Omnipotent. 

“Thus, outward beauty is akin to something 
deeper and unseen, is the reflection of spiritual attri- 
butes ; and, of consequence, the way to see and feel 
it more and more keenly, is to cultivate those moral, 
religious, intellectual, and social principles of which 
I have already spoken, and which are the glory of 
the spiritual nature: and I name this, that you may 
see, what I am anxious to show, the harmony which 
subsists among all branches of human culture, or 
how each forwards and is aided by all. 

“The common notion has been that the mass of 
the people need no other culture than is necessary to 
fit them for their various trades ; and though this er- 
ror is passing away, it is far from being exploded. 
But the ground of a man’s culture lies in his nature, 
net in his calling: his powers are to be unfolded on 
account of their inherent dignity, not their outward 
direction : he is to be educated, because he is a man, 
not because he is to make shoes, nails, or pins. A 
trade is plainly not the great end of his being, for 
his mind cannot be shut up in it; his force of 
thought cannot be exhausted on it: he has faculties 
to which it gives no action, and deep wants it can- 
not answer.” 


Again: 
“You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed for 
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are doomed to vulgar labor. I answer, that Man 
is a greater name than president or king. Truth 
and goodness are equally precious, in whatever 
sphere they are found. 

“Besides, men of all conditions sustain equally 
the relations which give birth to the highest virtues 
and demand the highest powers. 

«‘ The laborer is not a mere laborer ; he has close, 
tender, responsible connexions with God and his fel- 
low-creatures ; he is a son, husband, father, friend, 
and Christian; he belongs to a home, a country, a 
church, a race : and is such a man to be cultivated 
only for a trade? Was he not sent-into the world 
for a great work? 

“To educate a child perfectly requires profounder 
thought, greater wisdom, than to govern a state ; and 
for this plain reason, that the interests and wants of 
the latter are more superficial, coarser, and more ob- 
vious, than the spiritual capacities, the. growth of 
thought and feeling, and the subtle laws of the 
mind, which must all be studied and comprehended, 
before the work of education can be thoroughly per- 
formed : and yet to all conditions this greatest work 
On earth is equally committed by God. What 
plainer proof do we need, that a higher culture than 
has yet been dreamed of, is nocded by vu whule 
race ? 

“A new class of daily papers has sprung up in 
our country, sometimes called cent papers, and de- 
signed for circulation among those who cannot afford 
costlier publications. - 

“My interest in the working class induced me 
some time ago to take one of these, and I was grati- 
fied to find it not wanting in useful matter. Two 
things, however, gave me pain: the advertising col- 
umns were devoted very much to patent medicines ; 
and when I considered that a laboring man’s whole 
fortune is his health, I could not but lament, that so 
much was done to seduce him to the use of articles, 
more fitted, I fear, to undermine than to restore his 
constitution. I was also shocked by accounts of trials 
in the police court.. These were written ina style 
adapted to the most uncultivated minds, and intend- 
ed to turn into matters of sport the most painful and 
humiliating events of life. 

“Were the newspapers of the rich to attempt to 
extract amusement from the vices and miseries of the 
poor, a cry would be raised against them, and very 
justly. But is it not something worse, that the 
poorer classes themselves should seek occasions of 
laughter and merriment in the degradation, the 
crimes, the woes, the punishments of their brethren, 
of those who are doomed to bear like themselves 
the heaviest burdens of life, and who have sunk un- 
dor the temptations of poverty? Better go to the 
hospital, and laugh over the wounds and writhings 
of the sick, or the ravings of the insane, than amuse 
ourselves with brutal excesses and infernal passions, 
which not only expose the criminal to the crushing 
penalties. of human laws, but incur the displeasure 
of Heaven ; and, if not repented of, will be followed 
by the fearful retributions of the life to come. 
Psy — — ae irreconcilable to each 

: place, we have seen that aman, 





in the midst of labor, may and ought to give himself 
to the most important improvements, that he may 
cultivate his sense of: justice, his benevolence, and 
the desire of perfection. Toil is the school for these 
high principles ; and we have here a strong presump- 
tion, that, in other respects, it does not necessarily 
blight the soul. 

“Next we have seen, that the most fruitful 
sources of truth and wisdom are not books, precious 
as they are, but experience and observation ; and 
these belong to all conditions. 

“Tt is another important consideration, that al- 
most all labor demands intellectual activity, and is 
best carried on by those who invigorate their minds; 
so that the two interests, toil and self-culture, are 
friends to each other. 

“Tt is mind, after all; which does the work of the 
world ; so that the more there is of mind, the more 
work will be accomplished. A man, in proportion 
as he is intelligent, makes a given force accomplish 
a greater task, makes skill take the place of muscles, 
and, with less labor, gives a better product. 

“Make men intelligent, and they become inven- 
tive ; they find shorter processes. Their knowledge 
of nature helps them to turn its laws to account, to 
understand the substances um which they work, and 
to seize on useful hints, which experience continu- 
ally furnishes. It is among workmen, that some of 
the most useful machines have been contrived. 
Spread education, and, as the history of this coun- 
try shows, there will be no bounds to useful inven- 
tions. . e 

“You think, that a man without culture will do 
all the better what you call the drudgery of life. 
Go then to the southern plantation : there the slave 
is brought up to be a mere drudge. He is robbed 
of the rights of a man; his whole spiritual nature is 
starved, that he may work, and do nothing but work; 
and in that slovenly agriculture, in that worn-out 
soil, in the rude state of the mechanic arts, you may 
find a comment on your doctrine, that by degrading 
men you make them mere productive laborers. 

‘But, it will be.asked, how can the laboring 
classes: find. time: for self-culture? I answer, as I 
have already intimated, that an earnest purpose finds 
time or makes time. It seizes on spare moments, 
and turns larger fragments of leisure to golden ac- 
count. 

“A man, who follows his calling with industry 
and spirit, and uses his earnings economically, will 
always have some portion of the day at command; 
and it is astonishing, how fruitful of improvement a 
short season becomes, when eagerly seized and 
faithfully used. It has often been observed, that 
they, who have most time at their disposal, profit by 
it least. A single hour in the day, steadily given to 
the study of an interesting subject, brings unex- 
pected accumulations of knowledge. 

“The improvement made by well-disposed pupils 
in many of our country schools, which are open but 
three months in the year, and in our Sunday schools 
which are kept but one or two hours in the week, 
show what can be brought to pass by slender means. 

“The affections, it is said, sometimes crowd years 
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into moments, and the intellect has something of the 
same power. Volumes have not only been read, but 
written, in flying journeys. I have known a man of 
vigorous intellect, who had enjoyed few advantages 
of early education, and whose mind was almost en. 
grossed by the details of an extensive business, but 
who composed a book of much original thought, in 
steamboats and on horseback, while visiting distant 
customers. 

“The succession of the seasons gives to’ many of 
the working class opportunities for intellectual im. 
provement. The winter brings leisure to the hus- 
bandman, and winter evenings to. many laborers in 
the city. Above all, in Christian countries, the 
seventh day is released from toil. The seventh 
part of the year, no small portion of existence, may 
be given by almost every one to intellectual and mo- 
ral culture. Why is it that Sunday is not made a 
Undoubt- 
edly the seventh day is to have a religious charac- 
ter ; but religion connects itself with all the great 
subjects of human thought, and leads to and aids 
the study of all. God is in nature ; God is in his- 
tory—instruction in the works of the Creator, so as 
to reveal his perfections in their harmony, benefi- 
cence, and grandeur; instructien in the histories of 
the church, and the world, so as to show in all 
events his moral government, and to bring out the 
great moral lessons in which human life abounds; 
instruction in the lives of philanthropists, of saints, 
of men eminent for piety and virtue: all these 
branches of teaching enter into religion, and are ap- 
propriate to Sunday; and through these, a vast 
amount of knowledge may be given to the people. 

“ Sunday ought not to remain the dull and fruit- 
less season that it now is to multitudes; it may be 
clothed with a new interest, and a new sanctity ; it 
may give a new impulse to the nation’s soul. 

“T have thus shown, that time may be found for 
improvement ; and the fact is, that among our most 
improved people, a considerable part consists of per- 
sons, who pass the greatest portion of every day at 
the desk, in the counting-room, or in some other 
sphere, chained to tasks which have very little ten- 
dency to expand the mind. In the progress of so- 
ciety, with the increase of machinery, and other aids 
which intelligence and philanthropy will multiply, we 
may expect that more and more time will be re- 
deemed from manual labor, for intellectual and so- 
cial occupations. 


more effectual means of improvement ? 


“But some will say, ‘Be it granted that the 
working classes may find some leisure ; should they 
not be allowed to spend it inrelaxation? ‘Is it not 
cruel, to summon them from toils of the hand to 
toils of the mind? They have earned pleasure by 
the day’s toil, and ought to partake it.’ 


** Yes, let them have pleasure. Far be it from 
me to dry up the fountains, to blight the spots of 
verdure, where they refresh themselves after life’s 
labors : but I maintain, that self-culture multiplies 
and increases their pleasures ; that it creates new 
capacities of enjoyment ; that it saves their leisure 
from being, what it too. often is, dull and wearisome ; 





that it saves them from rushing for excitement to 
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indulgences destructive to body and soul. It is one 
of the ‘great benefits of self-improvement, that it 
raises a people above the gratifications of the brute, 
and gives them pleasures worthy of men.” 

We are sorry we cannot extract more from 
this eloquent address, but we recommend it to 
the serious attention of every friend to human 
improvement ; and particularly to that increas. 
ing class of persons’ among the middle ranks, 
who are desirous of self-improvement, and are 
in some degree alive to the importance of self- 
culture. 


NOTICE. 


Below, will be seen the names of two of the 
most distinguished linguists of the age, com: 
mending, in the most emphatic manner, the su- 
perior merits and general use of “Town's 
Spelling Book.” Such authority must satisfy 
every intelligent man. 

Professor Anthon and Professor Bush are 
gentlemen, who, with one or two excep- 
tions, have before this never given their names 
commendatory of books. 


“CoLtumBIa CoLteee, April 9, 1839. 


“I have examined Mr. *Town’s Spelling 
Book,’ with considerable care, and have every 
reason to be pleased withthe work. So far su- 
perior is it, in fact, to other spelling books, that 
I feel no hesitation whatever in recommending 
itto general patronage. 

« Cuas. ANTHON, 
Prof. Langs. Col. Coll.” 

“From a thorough examination of Mr. Town’s 
‘Spelling and Defining Book,’ particularly in its 
new and revised form, I have no hesitation in 
eonsidering it as decidedly superior to any work 
ofsimilar design with which I am acquainted 
in the whole compass of: our elementary litera- 
ture. The original idea of the book is eminently 
happy, and the execution shows it to have been 
carried out iu a manner equally to be admired. 

“Gero. Busn, 
Prof. of Biblical and Oriental. Literature. 
“ New York, April 9, 1839.” 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


EXTRACT OF A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


By W. C. Woodbridge. 

The foundation of geographical information 
must be laid ina knowledge of the relative sit- 
uation of places, and this the pupils of our 
schools must acquire chiefly through the mediuin 
of maps. 

The pupil must, therefore, be first prepared to 
understand the true nature of mapsias a miniature 
representation of the mere outlines of objects on 
theearth. He must learn to conceive of a sheet 
of paper, as containing mountains, rivers, and 


kingdoms, to realizé the imperfections of the 
representation, and to use it only as an‘aid to 
his imagination. i 

The map presents a shaded outline, which 
separates a large blank space, marked with a 
large black spot, from another portion of the 
surface, crossed by crooked lines of various di- 
mensions, marked with dots and little circles, 
and crowded with names. But this blank space, 
he must be taught, represents’a wide blue ocean, 
rolling in the majesty of its waves, and wafting 
navies on its basom, or swallowing up in its 
abyss. These’crooked lines are the emblems of 
noble rivers, flowing with irresistible strength, 
covered with ships and teeming with animal life ; 
and where they are crossed by another little line, 
he must imagine a cataract. Its banks, instead of 
being covered with names, are shaded with 
lofty forests, or spread into beautiful cultivated 
fields, or enlivened by villages. Where these 
circles are scattered up and down, there should 
be splendid cities and magnificent palaces, and 
crowds of ships, and a moving ocean: of human 
beings ; and those spots of various colors are 
the dominions of separate kings and nations, in- 
habited by men so distant from us, that they nev- 
er heard of our pupils, so numerous, that he 
might go among them and come away unno- 
ticed. 


In order to arrive at just concep tions of this 
kind, the study of geography must commence 
with the elements ; I do not mean with the de- 
finitions of land and water, of mountains, and 
lakes, and rivers, and volcanoes, but with the 
observation of the objects in nature around him, 
which shall serve as the basis upon which these 
ideas may be founded. 


The name of mountains, and valley, and 
lakes, and rivers, should be immediately connect- 
ed with the observation of hills, and hollows, and 
ponds, and brooks ; and the same process of en- 
largement should become familiar to his imagi- 
nation, which is so beautifully exhibited in the 
*‘Child’s Book on the Soul,” in reference to 
time. Heshould be made to stand and watch 
the stream, and see it spread, and widen, and 
deepen, until it rolls on, a mighty river, whose 
further bank is but just visiblé. He should be 
accustomed to gaze at the mountain or the hill, 
until he can spread its base and rear its top, and 
put on house after house, and village after vil- 
lage, and call him to climb, step after step, up the 
slow ascent, and then point him upward to the 
distant summit, until he is weary with the 
thought. He should stand and look at the cascade 
or the mill-fail, until, by the aid of description, 
the sound increases to 4 roar, and the bank deep- 
ens to a precipice, and the opening below, be. 
comes an awful chasm, filled with the noise of 








Niagara, which should embody all his loftiest 





emotions, and yet be presented as surpassing all 
that he can conceive. 

But let us ask again, Is it the lines and spots 
of the map, or the great objects they represent, 
which the pupil is to learn? If the latter, in 
what way-ig he to effect it? By gazing at these 
mystical marks, and committing to memory all 
the names attached tothem? We have no pa- 
tience with those who thus teach their pupils a 
science, which may be called chartology, but has 
no more title to the name of, geography, than the 
giving names to an equal number of Chinese 
characters. 

We have had the details of an instancé in 
which a child of two years old could point to eves 
ry line and spot upon the map of Europe,only on 
hearing its name, before he could yet pronounce 
a word. 

But while we mourn over the mistaken, kind- 
ness which could thus prepare an infant for the 
premature grave to which he descended, we do 
not envy the reputation of that teacher, who 
would be satisfied with making his pupils equally 
expert. in this parrot-like exercise. We fear 
there are many such instances, nay, we suspect 
there are many schools where the ideas derived 
from the maps, are just such as would be obtained 
from studying those charts of human life which 
represent an event by a promontory, difficulty by 
a whirlpool, and death by a torrent or waterfall, 
terminating in the beautifully ornamented bor- - 
der that surrounds this picture of time and his. 
tory !- We are only less liable to be imposed 
upon by that which pretends to represent invis- 
ible things. The first step necessary to enable 
the pupil to‘acquire idea from representation, is 
to teach him the relation of the one to'the other. 
Even the effect of pictures is often lost upon the 
young mind for want of a practical knowledge, 
or perception of perspective ; and he supposes 
objects smaller or higher, from their appearance 
on ‘the picture, or darker from their shade, be- 
cause he has never been taught to observe the 
effect of distance and light. How much more 
liable is he to error in regard to the naked 
outlines, or mere indices of great objects pre- 
sented on'a map. I know not any mode 60 ef- 
fectual to make the pupil familiar with the nature 
of maps, "as to teach him to construct them from 
nature, and this may be accomplished at the same 
time that he is learning to observe the objects 
around him. 

Let the course of observation, to which we 
have referred, be extended to every thing within 
his horizon, and let him learn the individual 
name attached to every thing of importance. 
Let him learn to observe them from different 
points of view. Point out to him the varying 
positions of the sun. Let him observe its direc- 
tion in the morning, at noon, at evening, and 
then show’ him the north star, and he will thus 
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find the marks for the four standard points, to 
which he is to refer all descriptions of the situ- 
ations of places. Let the terms, east, west, 
south and north, be attached to these points, 
only when he has learned the need of them: and 
not be employed before he has acquired distinct 
idea of them. Let him observe the direction of 
the great objects of the landscape ; first from 
one permanent point, then from another. Let 
him notice those which are in a range or “ row” 
with each other from his station, and those 
which are on opposite sides ; those which form 
a triangle, and those which would make a 
square or a cross, and thus fix the position of 
every important place in his mind, so that he 
could sketch a map of these points and lines 
from his imagination, as well as from direct per- 
ception. But he must in the mean time be 
taught the construction of maps of a much 
smaller space. 

Let him draw upon the slate, no matter how 
rudely, a square to represent the table upon 
which he writes, or the room in which he is sit- 
ting. If practicable, let him look down upon it 
from the ceiling above, but in any event, let him 
mark the spot upon which every object is placed, 
with its size and shape, as it would appear from 
above. 

As soon as he has repeated this so often that 
he perceives the want of accuracy in his rude 
representations, furnish him with a scale to 
measure the room or the table, and the distance 
of the respective objects from each other, and 
supply him with a smaller rule adapted to the 
size of his slate, divided into an equal number of 
parts ; then direct him to transfer, after the mea- 
surements of every line or distance with the 
larger rule, an equal number of parts with the 
smaller upon his slate, until every object is repre- 
sented in proportionate size and relative situa- 
tion, with a good degree of accuracy. 

This, he will be told, is a plan or map, and as 
his observations abroad are going on, he will 
probably be himself anxious to employ the same 
method to represent the various objects of the 
landscape before him. He should be led on by 
graduated steps. 

Let him draw an entire plan of the house in 
which he lives, of the garden attached to it: 
and of the farm or grounds. So far as practica- 
ble, let every effort be followed by measurement, 
as in the map of a room, in order that the habit 
be followed by accurate observation so valuable 
in life, may be cultivated at the same time that 
he acquires the correct idea of distance. 

The pupil will now be prepared to delineate, 
with more or less accuracy, the outlines of the 
country around him, and by observing carefully 
the range of objects, he may arrive at a tolerable 
degree of accuracy by mere inspection. 

He should be accustomed also to ascertain 











short distances by paces, and longer ones by an 
accurate observation of the time which is spent 
in passing over them, either on foot or in a car- 
riage, and to register all the circumstances 
which are necessary for his map. 

As his perception of accuracy increases, he 
may be taught to trace the deviations from a 
straight line in a stream or a road; and if cir- 
cumstances admit, he should be allowed the use 
of a chain, or tape measure, and a compass, as 
soon as he is capable of employing them. _ 

Such is the course it is desirable to pursue, in 
order to be fully prepared for the study of maps ; 
and I know not how we can otherwise avoid the 
danger of false or imperfect conceptions, which 
will destroy all their value to the pupil. 

at is obvious that it might be, and ought to be, 
commenced in the nursery, under the direction 
of the mother. It would serve as the amusement 
of many a listless moment, as soon as the child 
can use a slate ard pencil. It might be carried 
on by any parent who can spend two or three 
hours in.a week with his children, before they 
are ten years of age. 

If they are left to begin at school, no reason 
can be given why it should not be adopted by 
the instruction of a boarding school. Indeed, 
there are few teachers of common schools, 
whose influence and usefulness with their pu- 
pils would not be increased, and whose labor 
would not be on the whole lightened by the ex- 
tra lessons and little excursions which it would 
render necessery. 

After the pupil has become familiar with the 
construction of the simple maps, he should be 
taught to draw them on every variety of scale, 
until he ceases to think of the map before him, 
and by immediate reference to the scale of mea- 
surement, should learn to perecive at once, 
through the medium of a map, the great objects 
which it represents, instead of the lines and 
points upon its surface, just as we perceive ideas 
through the medium of words. 

It will also facilitate his transition to other 
maps, if he be accustomed to draw a meridian 
through some prominent object, from an obser- 
vation of the north star, or a shadow at noonday, 
and to divide the map by other lines drawn par- 
allel and perpendicular to it, at regular dis- 
tances. 


It will aid still further in his transitions, if the 
central line from east to west be assumed as an 
equator, and distances be reckoned in both di- 
rections from this and the first meridian. 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that as no de- 
scription can be equally useful with the view of 
objects themselves, it is desirable that the pupil 
should learn the geography of the neighooring 
country, as well as his own town, as much as 
possible, from personal observation, and be ac- 
customed to describe and delineate its outlines. 











It should only be after his own sketches are exe. 
cuted, that he should be furnished with mor 
complete engraved maps of the same region. 

Let me not be told that this is theory, plausibl: 
upon paper, but impracticable in its execution, 
It is but the histery of whot has been done, ani 
still is done, in the schools of Pestalozzi and his 
followers in Europe, and is in substance what 
must be done by every one who is designed to be 
a topographical or military engineer. 

It would require little more time thus to de. 
lineate the great feature of a country, if it were 
commenced at an early period, than it now does 
to imitate the letters of the alphabet. Every 
step is in itself practicable and easy. Only time 
and patience are necessary to combine them all 
in an ordinary course of instruction. 

Where either of these fail, or where preju- 
dice and avarice prevent the over-tasked in. 
structer from adopting this entire course, much 
may be done by devoting two or three hours in 
a week for a short period to this object. Some 
measures of this kind should always be taken to 
prevent the blunders to which the uninitiated 
pupil is continually liable. 





ON TEACHING TO READ ACCORDING 
TO THE METHOD OF JACEOTOT. 

The higher branches of instruetion are very 
properly confined to the school-room ; they are 
rendered more elear and interesting by the les- 
sons of the professional! teacher ; he can assign 
its proper place to cach, and consulting their 
natura] order, prepare by one the way for the 
other. But there is another department of Ed. 
ucation, in which the kindness and affection of 
a mother will accomplish far more than the skill 
and experience of the teacher ; when a word of 
tenderness will give a vigor and zeal that cold 
encouragement and commendations can never 
inspire. It is in learning to read ; the first, the 
simplest chapter, it is true, inthe whole science of 
Education ; but for that very reason, the most 
interesting and most important. The child may 
be harassed and disgusted on this threshold of his 
course, or he may be excited to a high degree of 
interest, and all his faculties brought into ac- 
tive exertion. It is the first bending of the twig; 
and although the pliant stem may, even long af- 
ter this be compressed into a regular and grace. 
ful form ; yet far quicker and stronger would 
be its growth, could we devote that time of cor- 
rection to restraining its luxuriance, and pres 
serving the tendency of its original direction. 
In a former article 1 have stated the origin of 
method of Jaceotot; I will now endeavor to 
show, by a brief illustration, that if his method 
do not fully accomplish this object, it does not, 
at least, fali far short of it. 

It is by no means necessary that any particu- 
lar work be generally adopted as the text of 
this exercise. The various circumstances of 
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which every teacher is the best judge for his 
own pupils, must direct in the choice. We 
will suppose that our little class has been told to 
commence with the Gospel of St. John, and 
that each individual holds that work in his hand, 
let him open at the first chapter, and be direct- 
ed to fix his eyes upon the first verse. The in- 
structer then pronounces the word in, and the 
class repeats it after him. “This,” he then 
tells them, “is tke first word in the verse ; it is 
represented by the two first marks you see there. 
Now, observe their shape, for you will soon 
meet them again, and of course you will like to 
recognise them. Can you describe them?” 

«Yes, Sir. The first looks like a strait mark. 
the other as two marks instead of one; and 
there is a line across the top, that unites them.’’ 

“ That is very well described. Now let us 
take the next word, ‘the ;’ look carefully at the 
letters. How many are there of them?’ 

“ Three.” 

“ Are any of them like the two first ?” 

Here every eye will be running from letter 
toletter, in a diligent comparison. 

“ No, Sir, they are not all alike.” 

“ Well, now repeat those two words, and then 
we will pass to the next.” 

“In the beginning.” 

“This word,” continues the instructer, ‘is 
very long, and you must take care to pronounce 
it distinctly. Now, tell me whether you can 
find here any letter that you have seen before.” 

Here the comparison recommences, and is 
attended this time with better success. 

“ O yes, Sir, we find several.” 

“How many ?” 

“Two; the last letter of the first word is re- 


peated twice, and then there is the last letter of | 


the second word, too.” 

“But point them out to me. Show me in 
which part of the word you find them ?” 

“The last letter in the second word comes di- 
rectly after the first ietter in this word.” 

“That is very well done ; but would you not 
like to have some name to distinguish that letter 
by, just as your distinguish you playfellows when 
you speak to them? It is very inconvenient to 
be obliged to say first letter and last letter, be- 
cause it makes you say a great ‘many words in 
order to tell one thing.” 

. “Yes, Sir. Do give us a name.” 

“TI will give you one with a great deal of 
pleasure ; but you must endeavor to recollect it. 
We call that the leiterc. Now can any one of 
you tell why it is called so ?” 

At this apparently difficult question for chil- 
dren, they will probably hesitate. Some may not 
perceive the answer until after several lessons ; 
but they will at last decide that it is called e, be- 
eause it is sounded so in the words in which 
they have seen it. The consonant suunds are 





tnore difficult to analyse, for it requires far 
grearter efforts to utter them. Perseverance, 
however, will ultimately succeed, and give the 
exact power of each letter, as far as they have 
been combined. 

Should the scholar forget the name of any 
letter, his instructer shou!d never hesitate to re- 
peat it, as long as he is satisfied that this forget- 
fulness does not proceed from neglect; for 
while the memory derives a large share of its 
strength from exercise, it is as useless to strain 
and fatigue it in a search after what is lost, 
as to hope that you can recal the impression to 
soften wax without imprinting it anew. 

« Well now,” continues the instructer, “ you 
say that this letter is called e, because it re. 
presents that sound in the word. Now pronounce 
the whole word as slowly as you can. Sepa- 
rate the other letter from that which you call e, 
and then tell me what name you would give it.” 
Here the instructer will probably have to give 
an example of the drawled utterance that d re- 
quires, but he avoids attaching any name to the 
sound of the first letter. The class will soon 
perceive that the sound is imperfect in itself, 
and cannot be completed without calling in the 
aid of the next letter. They will here (as a 
natural consequence ef the first observation,) 
remark, that these two letters differ not in form 
alone, but that their power also is different. 
Leave them, then, with this observation, and 
proceed to tell them the names of the two next 
letters that have been repeated. They will re- 
mark, that ¢, (to which I would give an elemen- 
tary power), has, like e, an independent sound, 
which is full and satisfactory by itself. Then 
going back to}, and writing the ¢ first, with the 
whole syllable asibe; next dropping these 
and sounding the ib, as a perfect syllable, and 
finally omitting the 4 also, they will separate 
without difficulty the two letters in, and discov- 
er the exact power of n. 

The instructer should now question them 
upon the letters. 

« Are all the letters alike ?” 

‘+ No, Sir.” 

«“ In what do they differ?” 

«Tn shape.” 

«Is that all?” 

«In sound.” 

«‘ Well, how do they differ in sound ?” 

« Why, Sir, e and are not alike.” 

« But sound them. I wish to see where they 
differ.” 

“ Ei.” 

“ Very well; you are perfectly correct. But 
the other letters, 5, and n, andg. Are they 
alike?” 

« No, Sir; they differ just ase andi differ. 
One makes b, the other g, and the other n; 
and then there is another thing in which they 





differ from e and i, they do not form a distinct 
sound when they stand alone.’’ 

“How then cam you give them a distinct 
sound 2”? 

“ By uniting them with e or i.” 

Before we proceed farther, we should require 
the class to combine all the vowels and conso- 
nants in the lesson. B should be united with 
i; th with ing ; and, in short, the letters should 
be changed in every manner, and every descrip. 
tion of combination formed that they will admit 
of. The class may then be told that the differ. 
ent kind of letters that they have observed, have 
specific names by which we distinguish them 
when we speak of all together, without mention- 
ing each individual letter. That those which 
form a perfect sound, are called vowels; the 
others consonants; and by explaining the de- 
rivation of these words, you will give them a 
stronger hold upon the memory. 

The first lesson may end here. And I would 
now ask, whether a faculty of those littio minds 
has been left to slumber? Memory has caught 
the sounds and shapes of these new signs, and 
stored them up in her yet incomplete reservoir. 
Comparison has lent her aid to mark the differ- 
ence of form, by which each is distinguished, and 
to discover the various powers and properties 
of each. And while analyzing their sounds, 
while composing new sounds by means of this 
analysis, has the progress of this class been 
combined simply to the knowledge that they 
have acquired in the art of reading? or, have 
they from the first step in study, been shown 
that the results which they obtain are-in pro- 
portion to their exertions, in every species of 
intellectual effort ? 

Before we proceed to.the second lesson, we 
must require that each individual repeat the 
words and principal observation of the first. 
Some may have forgotten the words and names 
of letters ; they must in that case be repeated 
again. But the observations were the result of 
their own exertions. Now there is an impor- 
tant distinction between the recollection of ar- 
bitrary signs or unconnected facts, and that of 
an act of our own judgment. We cannot re- 
cover the former without returning to the first 
sources of our knowledge, but we carry with us 
a clue to the latter, and the same facts by 
which they were originally suggested, will al- 
ways lead us back to them long, even long af- 
ter, they have escaped the memory. While, 


| therefore, we would assist a scholar to recollect 


the name of an arbitrary sign, we would studi- 
ously avoid prompting his memory with regard 
to his own observations. 

The first word in the next lesson is wholly 
new—‘was.” After it has been repeated it 
should be compared with the words of the first 
lesson, and the points in which they differ should 
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be marked 4s minutely as those of their agree- 
ment. 

The vowels and consonants should be care- 
fully noted down; each letter assigned to its 
proper class, and combined successfully with 
the letters of the former lessons. The next 
word, “the,” will be bailed like an old acquaint- 
ance, nor will the re-appearance of “ in” excite 
less pleasure. Whenever a scholar meets with 
words or letters that he has seen before, he feels 
that his knowledge is becoming more extensive 
and more perfect, and that he is approaching 
nearer to the period when all the stock of forms 
and signs shall be closely and securely arranged 
in his memory. 

With the remaining letters of this word, the 
“ord,” you should proceed as with the other 
new letters ; their powers should be ascertained 
by analysis, and they should then be combined 
with the other parts of the lesson. The very 
next word will show how much this course con- 
tributes to the real progress of the scholar. He 
has not seen this word before ; he may suppose 
at first that it will be impossible for him to sound | 
it, but.every letter of which it is composed has | 
entered into the composition of some of the 
words that he already knows. He has used 











boys cannot look to him for thoe inspiring truths 
which great men have presented to the world, 
and which every child has a right to claim as 
his legacy. The teacher then, which the school 
is compelled to employ, cannot be the channel 
of this high instruction, which every child de- 
mands and which it is. our duty: to confer. 

Secondly—This knowledge cannot be im- 
parted by the parents, for they have not received 
it. The political press cannot give it, for its ob- 
ject is to convey the passing events ofthe hour— 
not science, or mental discipline ; and the ques- 
tion comes back upon us, by what means can 
we place in contact the writings and the lives 
of the past and honored, with the young thirst- 
ing intellects now so rapidly rising into man- 
hood, to fill the offices and duties of American 
freemen? We answer, without hesitation, by 
by the School Library Law. 

There is not a district in the State, however 
sparse or poor its population, that cannot raise 
twenty dollars, for this will take but a few cents 
from each family ; and this twenty dollars will 
purchase fifiy volumes, which will contain, se- 
lected as the books may be, the lives of twenty 
or thirty of the greatest ornaments of our race, 
and the investigations and the results of twenty 


them himself in the course of his various com- | or thirty more of our most admired authors. 
binations, and by a few moments of trial and | Taxes for the support of knowledge are like va- 
study, will readily discover their power and | pors which rise only to descend in showers to 
value in their present form. No new letters beautify and fertilize the.earth. Then.with the 
occur throughout the verse, and the new com- | sum of twenty dollars, raised without being felt 
binations can be easily read. | by any one, we have placed in the hands of fifty 
| or sixty youth the fairest models of biography, 








DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 
The State of New York has 10,207 common | 
schools, and to these humble places of learning 
are 500,000 children looking for their cduca- | 
tion. What a subject is this for the philan- 
thropist ! 500,000 active, learning intellects be- 
fore hin!! Each one forming character, and | 
each if great and useful in after life, will be so, | 
because he obtained the aim and the power | 
while young. 

How can we reach this process of thought 
now going on in each child’s mind? How cun 
the learning and the experience of the past, 
speak its rich treasures of instruction to every 
young heart and mind in the state? This isa 
question of great moment, and we wi!] endeavor 
to answer it. 

And first, the instruction cannotfbe given by 
school masters. The districts are not able to 
employ teachers who have spent the years and 
fortunes necessary to obtain this learning. The | 
school must, at present, from the very necessity 
of its circumstances, employ a cheap teacher, 
and therefore one of small attainments. The 
teacher cannot give what he has not, and his 
means of education have been so. limited, that 
he has but little to impart to the school. ‘I'he 





and the choicest intellects of every nation. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE 
BY THE 

* AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL UNION,” 

CONDUCTED BY J. ORVILLE TAYLOR, 
No. 128 Fulton Street, 
(Between Broadway and Nassau-streets, N. Y.) 
Retail Prices. 

TOWN’S SPELLING BOOK. By the use 
of this book the child is simply and pleasantly 
taught the meaning of words at the same 
time he learns to spell them. It has been re- 
commended in the Hall of Representatives 
of the United States, as the National Spelling 


Book for all our schools. 68th edition. ls 
TOWN’S ANALYSIS. This furnishes the 
pupil an easy, accurate plan of acquiring a 


knowledge of derivative words, from their 
component parts. The Board of Regents 
have commended it, 14th ed. 50 

INTRODUCTION TO THE ANALYSIS. 
Ath edition. 

McVICKAR’S ‘POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
An easy reading rook, embracing some of the 
most important subjects which can interest 
the young mind, and all in a style the most 
simple and attractive. 5th edition. 18 


FARMER’S SCHOOL BOOK. This work 
is a plain, practical treatise on agriculture, 
and should be used in the place of the Eng- 
lish Reader, or other similar works, in every 





Retail Prices, 
district school. It teaches children the prac. 
tical business of life. 9th edition. qv 

CIVIL POLITY AND POLITICAL ECON. 
OMY, by Marcius Wilson. This popular 
work is a text book for schools and acade- 
mies, and teaches scholars the nature and 
form of our institutions—what they require 
of citizens, and the ‘duties which freemen owe 
to their government. There cannot be a 
more important work for the schools of this 
Republic. It has the approval of Chancellor 
Kent and others. 2d edition. 5 

GIRL’S SCHOOL BOOK, by Mrs. Jane Tay- 
lor. An admirable first reading book for lit- 
tle girls, teaching them those peculiar duties, 
proprieties, and accomplishments, which most 
adorn the female character: 4th edition. 

GIRL’S READING BOOK, by Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. This is a reading text book for 
young ladies in the higher classes. No work 
has been more favorably or generally received. 
It is pronounced Mrs. Sigourney’s ** brightest 
gem.” -8th edition. 87 

MATHER’S GEOLOGY, for the use of 
schools and academies. 2d edition. A lucid, 
practical work, having the strong commenda- 
tion of Professor Silliman, and of many dis- 
tinguished teachers. Professor Mather is the 
State Geologist of New York, Ohio, and Ken- 
tucky. 50 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS, by ‘Profes- 
Lee. The study of the human body should 
be pursued in every school. The above work 
is recommended by Professor Anthon and 
others, as the best text book we have on this 
interesting subject. 75 

BEATTIE’S ARITHMETIC. This work is 
used by the Albany Academy, and is rapidly 
going into use with our best disciplined 
schools. 37} 

HELP TO YOUNG WRITERS. ‘The ob- 
ject of this little treatise is to teach children 
how to arrange and express their ideas. 5 

BOOK FOR NEW-YORK CHILDREN. 41 

FIRST LESSOYS IN CHEMISTRY, by 


12} 


Uncle Davy. p.) 
PHYSIOLOGY FOR CHILDREN, by Mrs. 
Jane Taylor. 25 


The above works are intended either 
as text or reading books for schools and 
academies. The following have been 
prepared for teachers and parents : 


DISTRICT SCHOOL, or National Educa- 
tion, by J. Orville Taylor. $ 
DISTRICT SCHOOL AS IT WAS, By 


one who went to 2t. 56 
PRUSSIAN AND NEW-YORK SCHOOL 

SYSTEMS COMPARED. 37 
SATIRICAL HITS ON THE PEOPLE’S 

EDUCATION, eight drawings. 37 
WITTICH’S ESSAY ON THE METH- 

OD OF TEACHING PRUSSIAN 

SCHOOLS. 12} 
COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT, three 

volumes bound in one. 2 00 
COMMON SCHOOL ALMANAC, per hun- 

dred, 2 00 
Thermometers for Schools, from $1 to2 00 


Y=" Also for sale, on the lowest terms, 
all the School Books now. in use. A 
large supply of Scnoot Apparatus con- 
stantly kept on hand. 
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